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ABSTRACT 

This document presents the effects of variations of a 
schoolwide restructuring program, success for All, on student reading 
achievement and other outcomes in elementary schools serving large 
numbers of disadvantaged students. Success for All includes the 
following elements: (1) research-based preschool and kindergarten 
programs; (2) beginning and intermediate reading programs in grades 1 
through 3; (3) one-to-one tutoring to low-achieving students; and (4) 
family support programs. A total 7 schools and 3,750 students were 
studied. The schools varied in location '^Itiaore and Berlin, 
Maryland; and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania . levels of resources 
available, and duration of program impler entation (1-3 years)* 
comparisons with matched students from other schools indicated strong 
positive effects on most individually administered reading neasure^ 
in most schools, especially for students who have l»en in the program 
since the first grade* Particularly large effects were found on 
students who were in the lowest 25 percent of their grades on 
pretests. Retentions in grade and special education placements were 
reduced in high-resource schools. These results were interpreted to 
indicate that Success for All can have substantial effects on student 
achievement, and that the goal of success for every student may t)e 
feasible in the fully funded form of the program^ statistical data 
are presented in six tables. A 23-item list of references is 
included • (Author/SLD) 
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The Center 



The mission of the Center for Research on Effective Schooling for Disadvantaged Students 
(CDS) is to significantly improve the education of disadvantaged students at each level of 
schooling through new knowledge and practices modiaxd by thorough sc^tiflc sn»ly and 
evaluation. The Genter conducts its reseaxch in four pt^am areas: The Eaiiy and EIen»ntary 
EducatMMi Program, The Middle Grades and Hirii Schools Psrogram, the Language Minority 
Program, and the SchsxA, Family, and Community Ccmnections PtQgram. 

The Early and Etonentary Educaticffi Program 

This program is working to develop, evaluate, and disseminaie instructional programs 
(»pabte of bnnging disadvantaged indents to high levels oi adiievement, particularly in the 
fundamental areas oi reading, writing, ami mathonaticx Tte goal is to expand the nmge of 
effective alternatives which schools may use umter Chi^ter 1 and otiicr ccmmensatoiy education 
funding and to study issues of direct relevance to fcdastl, state, and local p^cy on edwation of 
disadvantaged students. 

The Middle Grades and High Sctools Program 

This program is conducting research syndieses, survey analyses, and field studies in middle 
and high schocrfs. The tiirec types of projects move firom hasic research to useful practice. 
Syndieses compile and analyze existing knowtedge about effective ediK»tion of disadvantaged 
students. Survey analyse identify and (tescribe current programs, prwniccs, and trends in middle 
and high schools, and allow studies of tiidr effects. Fidd studies are ccmdiKited in colUibonition 
with school staffs to develop and evaluate effective programs and practices. 

The Language Minority Program 

This program represents a collaborative effioit Tho University of CalifcHnia at Santa 
Barbara is focusing on Uie educaticm of Mexican- American stutfents in CalifOTiia and Texas; 
studies of dn^ut among children of recent imntigrants are being nmducted in San Diego and 
Mianu by Johns Hopkins, and evaluaticms of teaming strategies in schools sci-ving Navajo, 
Cherokee, and Lumbee Indians are being condiwted by die University of Northern Arizona. Tlie 
goal of the program is to i(tentify, develop, and evaluate ef^tive programs for disadvantaged 
Hispanic, American Indian, Southeast Asian, and otiier language minority chikiren. 

The School, Family, and Community Connections Program 

This program is focusing on the key connections between schools and families and between 
schools and communities to build better edmational progruns for disadvantaged children and 
youth. Initial work is seeking to provide a research base concerning the most effective ways for 
schools to interact wiUi and assist parents of disadvantaged stu<tents and interact witii the 
community to produce cffecti^'c community involvement. 



Abstract 



This anJcle pre%nts the effects of variations of a schoolwide rcstnicturing program, Success for 
AU, on student reading adiievement and other outcomes in elementary schools Irving laige numbers of 
disadvantaged smdcnts. Success for All uses research-based preschool and kindergarten programs, begin- 
ning and mtermediaie reading programs in grades 1-3, one-to-one tutoring to low-achieving auderas, fam- 
ily support programs, and other elmems. A total of seven schools were studied. The schools varied in lo- 
cation, levels of resounies available, and duration of program implementation (1-3 years). Comparisons 
with matched students indicated strong positive effects on most individually administered reading measures 
in most ^diools, ^peci^y for students who have been in the program since first grade. Particulariy laige 
effects were found on students who were in the lowest 25% of their grades on prete«s. Retentions in grade 
and special education placements were reduced in high-resource schools. These re* ults were inteipreted to 
indicate that Success for All can have substantial effects on student ahieveroent. ami that the goal of success 
for eveiy audent may be feasible in the fully funded fomi of the program. 
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Introduction 



This is a time of rapid change and new opportu- 
nities for researdi and pmiicc relating to the edu- 
cation of students who are at risk of school fail- 
ure. The education of disadvantaged students is 
being seriously discussed at all tevels of govern- 
ment and society. Although most federal educa- 
tion programs are falling b^nd the rate of infla- 
tion, fundiiig for Chapter 1 (programs for low 
achieving disadvantaged ^dents) has increased 
from S4.3 billion in 1988-89 to $6.2 billion in 
1991-92. Changes in Chapter 1 implemented un- 
der the Hawkins-Stafford bill of 1988 have en- 
couraged school districts to im^demm a more di- 
verse range of Ch^i^r 1 programs. In funicular, 
many inner-city districts are taking advantage of 
the bill's provision allowing schools that ^rve 
very disadvantaged poiHilations to use their 
Chapter 1 dollars to serve all students (sec 
Commitlice on Education and Labor, 1989). 

Although there is now an unprecedented 
willingness to experiment with allemaiive 
instruction model.<; in schools that serve 
disadvantaged students and a willingness to 
spend more on programs with demonstrated 
effectiveness, few coherent models have been 
designed for schoolwidc use in schools that serve 
disadvantaged students, and fewer still have 
convincing evidence that they increase student 
achicvemeitt. 

One exception to this is a program called Suacss 
for All (Slavin, Madden, Karweit, Livennon, & 
Dolan 1990). Success for All is dcsigi^ to at- 
tempt to ensure that every student m a high- 
poverty school will succeed in acquiring basic 
skills in the early grades. Success is defined as 
performance in reading, writing, language ans, 
and mathemaucs at or near grade level by the third 
grade, mainteiiance of this st^us through the end 
of elementary grades, and avoidance ofretention 
or special education. The program seeks to ac- 
complish ilus objective by implcmcniing rcsearch- 
ba.sed pr^hool and kindergarten programs, one- 
to-one tutoring in reading to students (especially 
first graders) who need it, frequent assessment of 
progress in reading, and a family .suppon 
program (program elements arc described in detail 
below). 



The principal tl^oretical basis for the Success for 
AU approach is that learning deficits must be 
prevented in a comprehensive ai^roach em- 
phasizing early education, improvement in in 
stmction and currioilum, and intmsive interven- 
lioi at the earliest possiUe stage, when deficits 
first begin to appear. Tte need for remediation 
must be avoid^ all o^sts; okx students have 
fallen seriously behind, they are unlikely to ever 
catch up to their agemates, as tte experience of 
failure mtroduces piDblems of poor motivation, 
self-esteem, and behavior that undermine the 
effectiveiKss of even die best remedial or qiedai 
education approaches (see Bloom, 1981). 
Disadvamaged third graders who have failed a 
grade or who are readiiig significantly below 
grade level are very uiUikely to graduate from 
high school (Lloyd, 1978) and will experience 
difficulties throughout their school careers 
(Shepard and Smith. 1989). In contrast, there is 
evidence that at-risk students given intensive ad- 
diticmal instructicm in the eariy gr^les can ccMnc to 
perform within the nomnal range in their later 
schooling (see Pinncll. 1989; Silver and Hagin, 
19^). 

Success for All was first implemented in the 
1987-88 school year in one inner-city Baltimore 
elementary Mhool. Abbotislon Hemeniary. The 
first year assessment revealed substantially hi^r 
student perfonnaiKe on mea^ires of language in 
preschool aiKl kindergarten aiKl on measures of 
reading in grades 1-3, wmiparcd to students in a 
matcl^ sch^l. Reading gains were esp^ially 
large for slutfents who had been in the lowest 
25% of their grade on pret^; for these audents, 
effect sizes averaged -►,80 on individually admin- 
islcrcd measures. Further, there were sutmantial 
reduciicns in the numbers; of sludcrus retained or 
a.ssigncd to special education (see Slavin ct al, 
1990). 

As imprc.ssive as the results were, the Slavin ct 
al. (1990) study has many limitations. First, the 
program was implemented in only one schcK)!. It 
is unclear to what dcgite unique charaacrisiics of 
this school may liave influenced the results. 
Also, the theory urdcriying the Success for AU 
program depends on a cumulative effect of pre- 
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vention and eariy intervfcntion. The first year data 
indicate a positive diicciion. but the cumulative 
impact could lai yet be deteimincd. 

Additional Success for Ail Sites 

louring the 1988-89 and 1989-90 sciwol years, 
several additional schools began to implement 
Success for AH under a variety of circumstances 
(see Madden, Slavin. Karweit, Dolan, & Wasik, 
1990). These schools varied in the resources 
afafed to their regular Chaprer I allotmems. Inthe 
original Success for All, Abbottston Elonentary. 
and in one additional school, approximately 
$400,000 was ac&led to hire additional staff to tiy 
to ensure that eveiy child would succeed. These 
are refiened to as "hi^-res(Hiice" schools. Three 
additional BaMnum sdnols hnpl^ented a much 
less expensive form of the program which 
reconfigured existing Chapter 1 resources and 
added approximately $40,000 for materials, 
training, and a half-time project facilitator. These 
are refieiT^ to as "low-resource" schools. All of 
these Baltimore sites serve studoit bodies that arc 
almost effiirely Afiican Ameri<m 

In 1988-89, one SfA^l in Philadslphia begafi to 
implonent Success for AH. In this sdiool, a ma- 
jority of students are Cambodian, and arrive in 
kimteigaiten with little or no English. As a re- 
sult, the program iiKoiporates elements directed 
at the needs of limited English {Hoficrent students. 
Finally, in 1989-9C, an integrated ahool in rural 
Beiiin, Maryland began to implemem Success for 
All with a |»iticular focus on reducing i^edal ed- 
ucation pl«»ments. The costs of the Phiiadeli^a 

Program 

The main elements of Success for AH are de- 
scribed below (adiqned frcHQ Slavin et al., 1990). 

Reading Tutors 

One of the most imponant elements of the 
Success for All model is the use of tutors to 
promote students' success in reading. One-to- 
one tutoring is the most effective form of 
instruction Itnown (sec Slavin, Karweit, & 
Madden, 1989; WasiJt & Slavin. 1990). The 
tutors arc certified teachers with experience 
teaching Chapter 1, special education, and/or 
primary reading. Tutors woric one-on-onc with 
students who are having difficulties Jceeping up 
with their reading groups. The tutoring occur in 
20-minute sessions usually taken from an hour-1 



and Beriin imi^cmentations faU between llK)se of 
the high-resource and low-rcsouree schools, and 
arc rcicrrcd to as "mocfcraie-resourcc." 

The Success for All schools are among the most 
disadvantaged schools in their districts. All 
except the rural Maryland school are Chapter 1 
schoolwide projects, which means that at least 
75% of students qualify for fiee lunch and that 
schools can use their Owpter 1 resources to arvc 
all children, rather than (8ily test-eligiMe childien. 

The curricula being implemented in all Success 
for All schools are essoitially the same, with each 
school receiving the same materials, suppltes, and 
training. However, the schools vary consider- 
ably in numbers of persoraid, in particular the 
numbers of tutors and family support staff. Ta»e 
I summarizes the major characteristics and 
staffing of the seven Success for All schools. 



TablelHere 



The purpose of tlK presetu paper is to report the 
evaluation finding relating to Success for All as 
ofits third year of implemetsatioa In addition to 
summarizing the outcomes in each school, the 
p^r examines the fuKlings across sites and over 
time to explore such issues as the cumulative ef- 
fect of the program, tlw degree to which funding 
levels are associated with outcomes, and applira- 
tions of the model to the education of limited 
EngUsh i^oficlent students and to the redaction of 
special education placemenis. 

Elements 

long social studies period. In general, tutors 
support students' success in tltt regular reading 
curriculum, rather than teaching different 
objectives. For example, if the refular reading 
teacher is woricing on long vowels, so does the 
tutor. However, tutore seek to identify learrang 
problems and use dilferem strategies to teach the 
same skills ar«l teach metacognitive skills beyond 
those taught in the classroom program (Wasik & 
Madden. 1989). 

During daily 90-minuie reading periods, tutors 
serve as additional reeling reachers to reduce 
class B\7£ for reading to about 15 in high-resource 
schools and alraut 20 in moderate and low-re- 
source schools. Reading teachers and tutors u!^ 
brief fontns to communicate about students' spe- 
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cine problems and needs and meet at regular 
tiroes to coondinate their a{^»Daclies with individ- 
ual childim 

Initial decisions about reading group placement 
aiKl th» need for tutoring are based on informal 
reding inventories th^ the tuu^rs give to each 
child. Sutseqt^t reading group placements and 
tutorii^ assignments are made bas«S on curricu- 
lum-b^d assessments ^ven tvety eight weeks, 
which include tead^ judgments as well as mote 
formal assesFments. First graders receive priority 
for tutoring, the assumption that the primary 
function of the tutors Is to help all ^udents be 
»icc(sslul in reading the first time, before they 
experiemx failutc and become remedial readers. 

The tutoring aspect of Success for All is ^ilarto 
the approach takoi in another highly successful 
program, Reading Recovery (Pinnell, 1989). 
The m^or difference between the two models of , 
tutoring is tlmt Success for All is closely lirdced to 
regular classrcKjm reading instruction while 
Reading Recovery uses a stand-alone tutorial 
model. 

Reading Programs 

Students in grades 1-3 are negiuuped for reading. 
The students are assigned to heterogeneous, age- 
grouped classes with class sizes of about 25 mo^ 
of the day. but durii^ a regular 90-minute reeling 
period they arc regrouped according to reading 
performance levels into reading classes of 15-20 
students all at the same level. For example, a 2-1 
reading class might contain first, second, and 
third students all reading at Uie same level, 
which eliminate the ik^ for reading groups 
witltiin 0» class. 

Reading teachers at every grade level begin read- 
ing time by reading children's literature to stu- 
dents and engaging them in a discussicm of the 
story to enhance their uiKierstanding of the story, 
listening aiki speaking vocabulary, and knowl- 
edge of stoiy stnicture. In kindergarten and first 
grade, the program emf^asizes development of 
basic language skills with the use of Story Telling 
and Retelling (STaR), which involves the stu- 
dents in listening to. retelling, and dramatizing 
children's literature (Karweit, 1988). The use of 
Big Books as well as oral and written composing 
activities allow students to develop concepts of 
print as they also develop knowledge of .story 
stnicture. Peabody Language Devclopmcni Kits 
are used to further develop receptive and 
expressive language. 



Beginning reading is introduced in the secoiui 
semester of kindeigartcn. In this program, tetters 
and s»uiKis ase introduax! in an active, o^aging 
series of ^tivities Vm begins with oral language 
and moves into written symbols. Once letter 
sounds are tau^t, they are reinforced by the 
reining of stones which use the »Mmds. The 
K > 1 reaiing {m^ram uses a series of phonetically 
regular but interesting mimlxK^ and oni^liasizes 
repeated oral reading to partnei^ as well as to the 
teacher, insutiction in story stnicture and specific 
comprelKsnsitm sdcills, and integratitm of reading 
and writing (Msdden & Livermtm. 1989). 

When students reach the primer reading level, 
they use a fonn of Cooperative Integrated 
Reading and Composition (CIRC) (Stevens, 
Madden, Slavin. & Fsmiidi. 1987) with the dis- 
trict's basal series (see Madtfen. Slavin, Stevens. 
& Famish. 1989). CIRC u^s cooperative 
learning s^tivities ^ilt axomA mry-TgAsSeA writ- 
ing. Students engage in partner reading and 
structured discussion of the basal stories, and 
woik toward mastery of the vocatNilary and con- 
tentof khe^iyinieams. Story-related writing is 
also shared within teams. 

In addition to these basal ^ory-related activities, 
teachers provide direct instnictifm in reading 
comprehen^on skills, and students practice these 
skills in tl^r teams. CTlassnxHn Itlnaries of tnKle 
books at students' reining tevels are provided for 
each teacher, ami students read books of their 
ctoice for twmework for 20 minutes eadi night. 
Home readings are shared via presentations, 
summaries, puppet ^ows. and other formats 
twice a week duruig " book dub" session, 

Eight-Week Reading Assessments 

At eight week intervals, reading teachers assess 
student progre^ through the reading program. 
The results of the assessments are us^ to deter- 
mim; who is to receive tutoring, to change stu- 
dems' reading groups, to sugg^ other t^lapta- 
lions in students' programs, and to identify stu- 
dents who nmi other types of a^istance, such as 
family interventions or screening for vision and 
hearing problems. 

Preschool and Kindergarten 

Mcst of ihc Suaess for All schools provide a 
half-day prcschcwl aiWor a full-day kindergarten 
for eligible students. The preschool and kinder- 
garten programs focu.s on providing a balanced 
and devclopmemally appropriate learning 
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experience for young children. Tt^ curriculum 
emphddzes tt« development and of language. 
Thematic units Integrate language, math, social 
studies, music, and ait activuies. Children are 
camiraged to select «:tivities and to woric crop- 
enuivdy and independently at a variety orcoitens. 
Peabody Language Development Kits and the 
Story Telling and Retelling (STaR) program de- 
scribed eariier htlp foster language and literacy 
devdopment Explicit instnicUon in the begin- 
ning reading program begins in the second 
semester of underganen. 

Family Support Team 

A family support team works in each school. In 
the high-resource sdmols. social workers, atten- 
Awx monitors, and other suff are added to the 
school's usual staff. In moderate and low-re- 
source schools. Om: family sui^n team consists 
cfstafTalreadypresem in the school. The family 
support team provides parenting education and 
woncs to involve parents in support of their chil- 
dren's success in sdiod. Also, family support 
staff are called upon to provide assistance when 
students seem to be woixing at less tjian full po- 
tential because of^blems at home. Students 
who are not gettthg adequate sleep or nutrition, 
need glasses, are not attending school regularly, 
or are exhibiting serious behavior problems re- 
ceive family support assistance. The family sup- 
port team is strongly integrated into the academic 
program of the school The team receives refer- 
rals from teachers and tutors regarding children 
who are not making adequate academic progress 
and thereby constitutes an additional stage '>f in- 
tervention for students in need above and beyond 
that provided by the dassioom teacher or tuior. 

The family support program In Success for All 
resembles approaches emphasized in James 
Comet's (1988) schoolwide restructuring model, 
which nas been effective in increasing student 
achievement over time. 

Program Facilitator 

A program facilitator works al the school to 
oversee (with the principal) the operation of ".he 
Success for All model. The facilitator helps plan 
the Success for All program, helps the principal 
with scheduling, and visits classes and tutoring 
sessions frequently to help teachers and tutors 
with individual problems. He or she works di- 
rectly with the teachers on implemcmaiion of the 
curriculum, classroom management, and other is- 



sues, helps teacheni and tutors deal with any be- 
havior problems or other sp&iiH i»t)Uems, and 
coordinates the activities of the family support 
team with those of the instructional suff. 

Teachers and Teacher Training 

The teachers and tutors are regular certified teach- 
ers. Ihey received detailed teacher's manuals 
supplemented by two days in-service at the be- 
ginning of the school year. For teachers of 
grades 1-3 and for reading tutors, these training 
sessions focused on imj^mentation of the read- 
ing iHOgnun, and their detaited teachers' manuals 
covered ger^ral teaching ^tegies as well as 
specific lessons. Preschool and kindergarten 
teachers and aides were trained in use of the 
STaR and Peabody programs, thematic units, and 
other aspects oT the (mcscIkk]^ and kind^arten 
models. Tutors later received an additional day of 
training on tutoring strategies and reading as- 
sessment. 

Throughout tte year, additional in-service presen- 
tations made by the f«;Uit«ors and other project 
staff covered such topics as classroom manage- 
ment, instructional p^, and cooperative team- 
ing. Facilitators also organized many informal 
sessions to allow teadiers to diare problems and 
problem solutions, suggest char^, and discuss 
mdividual children. Im staff development model 
used in Success for All emphasizi^ relatively 
brief initial training with extensive classroom 
followup, coaching, and group discussion. 

Special Education 

Every effort is m^e to deal with stu^nts' learn- 
ing problems within the context of the regular 
classroom, as sum>lement«l bv tutors. Tutors 
evaluate students strengths and weaknesses and 
develop strategies to teach in the most effective 
way. Tutors alK> communicate many effective 
methods of leaching students to their reading 
teachers. In some schools, special education 
teachers worit as tutors and reading teachers with 
students identified as learning disa^ed. 

Advisory Committee 

An advisory committee composed of the building 
principal, program facilitator, ui^her representa- 
tives, family support staff, and Johns Hof^ns 
staff meets regularly to review the progress of the 
program and to identify and solve any problems 
that arise. 
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Matching 

Each of the seven Success for All schools was 
mmdKd with a comparison sdKol that was simi- 
lar in tte percent of t)K students receivii^ free 
lunch, historical achievement level, and other 
factors. Within eadi matched school, students 
were individually matched on standardized 
adiievanent test scorss from the spring before 
implementation began (excqx preschoolers, who 
were matctei based on fall mry test scores). 

Measures 

All measures were the same as those used by 
Slavin ct aL (1990). The tests were individually 
admini^ered to stiKionts by specially traimd stu- 
dents from local colleges. The specific measures 
used were as follows. 

Language. Twote^ofrec^ixiveandexpressdve 
language were individually administered to 
preschool and Idndeiganen students. 

1. Test of Language Develomient (TOLD; 
Newcomer & HammUl, 1988). individually ad- 
ministered Picture Vocabulary and Semence 
Imitation Scales fnmi the TOLD were t»ed to as- 
sess reoepdve and expres^ve language coiK^pts, 
respectively, of preschool and kindeigaiten stu- 
donts. 

2. Merrill Language Screeiiing Test (Mumm, 
Secord, & Dykstra. 1980). The individually 
administered comprehension scale from the 
Menin was used to assess the ability of preschool 
and kindeiganen studems to understand complex 
svory structure. 

R&iduig. Fnir individuaUy acbniniisered reeling 
scales were selected from two widely used, 
nationally standardized neadii^ batteries to assess 
a full range of reading skills: word attack 
(Woodcock Woid Att»;k), recognition of letters 
and key sight words (Woodcock Letter- Word), 
oral readiiig fluency (Dunell Omi Reading), and 



comprehension (Durrell Oral and Silem Reading). 
These scales are (tescribed bdow. 

1. Woodcock Language Proficiency Battery 
(Woodcock, 1984). Two Woodcock scales, 
Lener-Word Identific^ion and Word Attack, were 
individually administered to studoits in grades 
IC-2. 

The Letter-Word scale was us«I to assess 
recognition of letters and common si^t words, 
while the Word Attack scale assessed pinnetic 
synthesis skills. 

2. Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty 
(Durrell and Catterson, 1980). Two Durrell 
scales. Oral and Silem Reading, were adminis- 
tered to stud»its in grades 1-3. Oral Reading 
presents a series of gradol reading fossages 
which students read aloud, followed by compre- 
hension questi<ms. The Silem Rouiing scale 
also uses grated reading passages which students 
re^siiemly. Stutterasareti^adcedtonecsllthe 
main elements of the aory. Both Oral and Silent 
Reading contain assessmms of reading compre- 
hension, but the Oral Reading focuses more on 
decoding and sight vocabulary while Silent 
Reading has more of a comprehensicm focus. 

Analy^s 

Data were analyzed u^ng analyses of covariance, 
with pretests as covariates. C^ttcom^ are charac- 
terized in tenns of effect mies, wtadi are the dif- 
ferences betMwen exptdmofial and control means 
divided by itm control group's standard devia- 
tions. All analyses used raw or standard scores; 
grade equivaloiis are reported to &dlitate under- 
standing. iMit were not us^ in the analyses. For 
each of analyses of re«iing adiievement in 
grades 1-3. comparisons were macte between all 
students at each grade level, and then separate 
analyses compared students who scored in the 
lowest 25% 01 their grades mi pretests. 



Results in Seven Schools 



Abbottston 

Abbottston Elementary school was the first 
Suc(^ for AU school. It was inteiKied to lesi the 
long- and short-term effects of a program which 



concentrates significam additional resources at the 
early grade levels to ensure that all children reach 
the end of third grade with ^equate sdciUs. 

Program implementation began at Abbottston in 
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September, 1987. The school was aiiocaied 
$400,000 in addition to its ordinary Chapter 1 
allocation. The^ funds are used to provide 
pr^^iool, full-day luiKlei]ganen. reading tutors, a 
full-time facilitator, and a social woiicer. A scc- 
onJ sodal woiker is donated by the Baltimore 
Departmem of Social Services, and a part-time 
nurse practitioiMr is donated by the Maryland 
Dq}aitment of Health. 



Table2>feie 



Tte cnitcones of tfw fuUy-funded Success for All 
program at Abbotiston after three yeara of pro- 
gram imfdcmm^icsi are »mmarized in Table 2. 

Pre-K and kindeigaiten results for 1989-1990 are 
provided in TaUe 2 for tlK third year of imple- 
moitadon at Al^wttsion Elementary. In contrast 
to the initial two years (1987, 1988), although the 
teachers wre the same as in the previous two 
years and tte curriculum was essentially t)» 
same, the results in the third year are not 
statistically difTernit (m any of the aibt^. 

In contrast to jsevimis years, tt« pre-kiiKleiBarten 
classes win^ssed a great (teal of student mobility. 
In tte two |»evious years, the classs were filled 
at the beginning of tne year and any new students 
were {daced m w^ting lists. In this year, there 
wen no waitinfl lists and many of the students 
who were testeo enrolled in the pre-kindeiianen 
after December. 

The kindeigaiten results were generally positive, 
but again are not statistically different. The 
kindeigarten students were matched at the 
beginnmg of the pre-kindergartcn year. Thus, the 
kindeigaiten comparison is only for student who 
had both pre-Undeipitrai and Idndeiganen m the 
sfflfle school. 

Results for the students in gr^es 1-3 strongly 
support the Success for All program. For first 
gra&rs. statistically significant and substantial ef- 
hcxs we Men on all reading measures, with m 
average effect size of +QM. EfTects for students 
who were in the lowest 25% of their grades at 
pret^ts were similar in magnitude (mean ES - 
+0.84), and were statistically significant for 
Durrell Silent Reading and the t vo Woodcock 
Scales but lot for Dunell Oral Reading. 

Second gratte effects wane also statistically signif- 
icant on all four reading measures (mean ES ~ 
+.70). For low achievers, effects were statisti- 



cally significant only on Woodcock Word Attack, 
but the mean effect ^ze aaoss all four measures 
was somewhat Mgher than that for studems in 
general (mean ES = +0.88). Third grs(fe efliects 
were statistically significant on Durrell Silent 
Reading and Woodcock Letter-Word scales, and 
averaged +0.46 across all four measures. F^r 
low achievers, significam effects were foumi on 
both Durrell scales and on Woodcock Word 
Attack, and effect sizes av^aged +1 .06. 

As part of the model's philosophy and policy, 
eveiy effoit is made 10 reduce Rtcmkms and spe- 
cial education i^aoements. At Abbottsion, 11% 
of students were retained each year before the 
program began. This rate has been rediKoi to 
less than one percent The number of students 
assigned to spedal education for learning dis- 
al»lities has fallen fn»n if^ximaie five students 
per year to fewer than three. These cannot be 
a>nsider^ program outcxm^, m they are part of 
tl% Suo:^ for AU plan, tmt they are important 
omsideratiom in undterstamUng d^ overall impaa 
of the modd. 

A typical criterion for refierral to special education 
is performance that is two years below grade 
level. Averaging across the four reading 
measures, none of AM»ttstcm's diinl gr^ers 
perfonned this pooriy. In contrast, im penxm of 
students in Abbottston's control school scored 
moit dian two years below grade level (%e 
Slavin'et al., in ^a&s). 

City Springs 

Gty Springs Hemcntaiy is the school serving the 
second-largest proportbn of cfaUdrBi in poveity 
in BaltimcMPe, aiul has Id^oricaUy been among the 
lowest-achieving s(^ools in the city. AU of the 
smdents ccmie from htnising pro^cts. 

The implementation of Success for All at City 
Springs began in Septonber. 1988. It is sup- 
ported by a grant of aj^roximately $370,000 per 
year from a Baltimore fburoiaticHi. These fiukls 
are used to provide s preiKd«3ol program, reading 
tutors, a facilitates, a social woiker, an attendance 
monitor, and half the salary of a full-time 
counselor. 



TaWe3Here 



The rcsulis at the end of two years of implemen- 
tation are summarized inTalde 3. 
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The i»c-]dndergarten and kindergarten results in 
City Spring are positive and parallel the results 
found in other veais. The average efTcct size 
across tiK pre-kindergarten tests was +1.53 and 
for kindergarr^n was 40.71. 

Hie (HiKxnnes for stidents in grades 1>3 are posi- 
tive but less so than at Abbottston. For flrst 
graders, significant positive elT^ts were found 
only on Woodcock Word Att«:k. The mean ef- 
fect size across all four measures was 40.22. R)r 
the lowest achieving students, significant effects 
were found for both WoodoKk scales and the 
mean eflea size was 40.87. 

Sec(»id grade effects were also significant on 
both Woodcock Kales, and averaged 40.41 
across all four measures. Effects for the lowest 
25% were not statistically sigrdflcant (with an N 
of only 10 per group), but averaged an effect size 
of 40.32. Thinl |rade outcomes were essentially 
zero for stu(k;nts m get^ral, tHit were significantly 
positive for low achievers on Durrell Oral and 
both Woodcock scales, with an average effect 
size of 40.84. 

Retentions at City Springs were reduced from 
ap|HD)umately 10% to zero. Special education 
pl»%ments for learning disabilities were already 
very low at City Springs before Success for all, 
but have been slightly reduced from their low 
level 

Chapter 1-Only Schools 

Three Baltimore City clemcniary schools are im- 
plementing a form of Success for All which is 
designed to assess the eiiiBCts of tl^ model with a 
level of funding that school districts could pro- 
vide under their current Chapter 1 allocations. 
These schools reconfigured their existing Chapter 
I funds to supmon the program, and received ap- 
proximately $40,000 per year from a federal 
dropout prevention grant for materials, training, 
and a part-time facilitator. In tl^se schools the 
facilitators are Johns Hopkins staff rather than 
sch(X>l district staff. The schools began imple- 
mentdig Success for All in 1988. 

As is apparcm from Table 1. the three Chapter 1 - 
only schools, Dallas Nicholas, Dr. Bernard 
Harris, and Ha4Tiet Tubman, have significantly 
fewer tutors than Abbottston and City Springs, 
and no additional family support staff. If they 
have pneschools or exu;nd«l-day kindcrgancns. 
these existed before the program began. Dallas 
Nicholas has the highest free-lunch count in 
Baltunore, ami the other two schools arc also 
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among the most disadvantaged in the city. 



Table 4 Here 



Because of finaiKial ccmstFaints, only one-third of 
the studems in each of ti« Chl^xer l-<»Uy kIkxiIs 
aixl tteir control sclKxtls were givoi individual 
assessments. For this reason, results for the 
three schools are presented together (as the N's 
for any individual school arc insufficient, espe- 
cially for the low-25% anal)^). T\kx results, 
representing two years of implem^tatitm, are 
summarized in Tabte 4. 

Although iK> statii^cally significant differences 
were found in ixneschoc^, significant differences 
on the TOLD scales favored Success for All in 
kindergarten. First grade out(^»nes are positive 
for students in general. Statistically sigpfiificant 
effects were found on the Durrell Silent Reading 
and Woodcock Won! Attadc scales, and the mean 
effect size is 40.40. However, scores for tte 
lowest 25% of students were near zero, possibly 
because of a floor effect In secoiKi grade, very 
positive effiects were found. Significant eflfects 
were seen on all four reading measures (mean ES 
= 4.53). Fbr the lowest 25%, significant positive 
effects were foimd on both Woodcock scales and 
marginally significant effects (p < .10) were 
found for br<th Ehurell scales. The mean effect 
size was 41.16. However, third grade effects 
were near zero. 

Retentions in the Chapter 1-onIy sdtools were 
reduced but not (as at Abbottston and City 
Springs) eliminated. From an average of 9%. 
retention rates were reduced to 3% across the 
three Chapter 1-only sites. 

Francis Scott Key 

Philadelphia's Francis Scott Key Elementary 
School was the first scIkkjI to implement Success 
fur All outside of Baltimore. It is also the only 
Success for All schcM>I in which there are signifi- 
cant numbers of students with limited English 
proficiency. 

Located in South JWiiladelphia, Key scIk>o1 serves 
one of the most disadvantaged student 
populations in the city, with 96% qualifying for 
free-lunch. In 1989-90, fifty-five percent of Key 
students were Asian, almost all of them 
Cambodian. The remainder of the ^dents were 
divided evenly between African American and 
wljite. In 1990-91, the CTambodi^ pojnilation is 



Several adi^Maticais in Success for All were made 
to meet the needs of limited English proficient 
(LEP) students (see Slavin & Yamiwlslcy. lV9i). 
Because of the unavailability of Cambodian- 
spealdng tead»rs at Key School, it is unable to 
provide bilingual educatH>n. Instead, students re- 
ceive services feom teachers ci Engli^ as a sec- 
ond language (FSI ). but other\'/ise participate in 
the same Instructional program as English- 
making ^udaits. 

The focus of the ESL program at Key was on 
hehjing students succeed in English reading as 
weu as making. ESL teachers taught & reiid^ng 
class using the same materials and similar in- 
siru(^onal methods as those u^ with English- 
speaking students. Later in the day, the ESL 
teachers met with LEP students. In Edition to 
tmditional ESL instruction, they provided addi- 
tional instnioion in reading, focusing on tte same 
books and skills being used in the reading class. 
In this way. LEP smd«its receiv^l significantly 
more reading instruction than did other ^snidents. 
In addition, LEP students who were having the 
greatest difficulties in reading received one-to-one 
tutoring. 

Finally, all kindeigaiteners participated in a cross- 
age prar tutoring program. Initially this program 
used middle school students as tutors, but when 
the middle school was moved out of the school, 
fifth graders took this responsibility. During peer 
tutoring sesiriffios, bilingual Camtx>dian tutors 
were matched with Cambodian kindergarteners. 
The tutors read with their tutees and, in tl» case 
of Gunbodian pairs, translate the books and 
discussed them in Cambodian and English. As 
the reading program was introduced in mid- 
kindeigarten, tte tutors also helped U^r tutees 
with thdr reeling assignmoits. Over the year, 
tutoring discussions griiually transitioned from 
Cambodian to English. These activities, i^us the 
emphasis on oral language which applies to 
instruction of all students in St.ccr ss for Ail, 
enaUed Cambodian students to suc ceed in the 
regular i»ogram. 

Theie was a major difierei^e in the experimental 
design used at K« y from that used els:whcrc. 
Because LEP students in Philadeli^ia do not take 
standard zed te^, matching of imlividual stu- 
dents war impossible. Instead, Key was com- 
pares to 'JK>tiier Phil»ieli^ia scbxA which was 
similar in KtcioKmnnic status, ethnic distribu- 
tion, historical achievement levels, and other fac- 
tors (see Slavin & Yampolsky. 1991, for details). 



Tal^e 5 Hete 



The results ai Key after two years of program 
implementation are summarized in Table S. Tte 
table shows outcomes separately for Asian a»l 
Non-Asian stu(tents. In la»lerBanen, the results 
significantly f^r A^ Success for AH students 
on the Menill, Peabody, and TOLD scales, and 
on the Langu^ Profi<^iicy scale, a 'xst of 
English proficiency for LEP shMtoits. 



Significantly positive effects for non-Asian 
Success for All studems were found on the 
Peabody scal^ and marginally dgdficam effects 
(p < .10) were foui»l on the Woodcock Letter- 
Word and Merrill scales. 

Substantial positive effects of Success for All 
were found fbr A^an first graders on all four 
reading soUes (mean ES » +1.63). Diffemices 
on the IDEA were positive (ES a +35), but not 
stati^ically signifiamL Me^ were in the same 
direction for non-Asian students, but only 
Woodcocdc Word Attack was maiginaUy signifl- 
cam. The mean effect size was m26. Lsecmd 
grade, substantial and statistically sigidflcam pos- 
itive effects «vere found for Asian Success for All 
students on all reading measures (mean ES = 
+1.D0), and significant effeos were also found 
on the IDEA. Third grwte differezKes woe ncai- 
significant for Asim students and favorKi the 
control group on the Woodccck scales in the ik»i- 
A^an group. 

Buckingham 

The first non-uri>an implementation of Success 
for All began in Sq»ember, 1989 at BiK^ingnam 
Elemmary Sdiool in Berlin, MaiyL^. n sm^ 
town on Maryland's Ea^em Shore. T<ie school 
is evenly divided between African /»merican aiKl 
white students, and 43% of students (palify fbr 
free lunch. 

The implementation of Success for All at 
Buckingham is unusual in that it came about pri- 
marily as a means of prc/enting special education 
placements rather than (as in all other 
implementations) as a potential solution to the 
problems of iru%r-dty educatim. 

A 50% random sample of niittcted first and sec- 
ond gr^ers at Buckingham and a similar control 
school were given the individual reading 
measures. The results at the end of the first year 
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of implememation are wnunarized in Tab's 6. 



Table 6 Here 



As is clear from Table 6, outcomes in 
Buckingham's first grades were positive. 
Statisdcally significam effects were found on both 
Woodcock scales. 8xtA the mean effect size was 
+0.50. For the lowest-achieving 25% of stu- 
dents, effects m re also statistically significam on 
both Woodcodc scales and maiginally sig^ficam 
on ftirrcll Silent Reading. The mean effect size 
was very large (mean ES « +2.04). 

Second grade effiects were maiginally significant 
only on the Woodcock Word Att«* ^e (mean 
ES - +0.08). For low wjhievers, the W(X)dcock 
effects were very large and statistically 



significant, but other outcomes were non- 
significant. The substantial mean effect size of 
+ 1 .03 is mostly due x) the Wond AtUKk effect. 

Special educatitm placements were aibstantially 
changed as pan of the Success for All program. 
The year before Success for All was introduced, 
22 students in grades K-3 were lefened fi>r pos- 
sible learning disabilities, and 12 were aci%pted 
into .«pecial education. In the first vear of 
Success for All, only were referred and three 
accepted. In addiUcm. of eleven stude>ii5 ui self- 
contained special education progrsms before 
Success for All. all have been munstreamed to 
pait-time resource prognmis. 

Retentions in grade have always been low at 
Buckingham, but fell Irom three before the pro- 
gram to zero in its first year. 



Discussion 



Although not all comparisons on all measures 
show statistically significant differences, the 
overall effects of Success for All arc clearly 
positive. Looking across the outcomes at 
diffeient sites and at earlier years' results (Slavin 
et al., 1990; Madden et al.. 1990). a few patterns 
emerge. 

First, the program outcomes are particulaiiy 
strong on the Woodcock scales, prabaWy because 
of the phfflieiic empha^s of the beginning reading 
curriculum. Effects cm the Durrell scales are 
Tosiiive in almost all comparisons, but are not 
I* ways statistically significant Second, effect 
Sizes are usual^ higher for students who began 
die program in the lowest 25% of ihcir grwles. 
Because Uw N^s for tlwse low 25% analyses are 
sman. effea dzes must be very laige to reach sta- 
tistical sigrUficance. The particularly high effect 
sizes for low achievers, scot in all implementa- 
tion years, arc probably due to the fact ihai low 
achievers are most likely to receive tutoring. 

The finding of very positive effects of Success 
for All on Umiied Engli^ proficiem chMicn is an 
important addition to the research in this area. 
Although bilingual a^jroanhes would probably 
have been preferable to the immersion/ESL 
approach taken with the Cambodian students in 
Success for All (Wong-FiUmore & Valadcz. 
1986), the positive effects found at Francis Scott 
Key for these shjdents show that LEP children 
also benefit from prevention and early 
intervention in reading, and that integration of 
ESL instruction with regular classroom 



instruction can help develofHncnt of both English 
language skills and reading skills. 

Effects Across Grades and Years of 
Implementation 

One interesting pattern hi the data on Success for 
All across the years is the clear tendency for 
reeling effects to be paiticulaiiy poshivc in first 
grade after one year of implementaticxi. first and 
second grades after two years, atKi first, second, 
and third grades after three years. Buckingl^ 
(one year) had very positive effects for first but 
not second graders; aU five of the schools in the 
program for two years had very positive effects 
on first arKi second graders but not third gr»lers; 
and only Abbottstre: (Uuec years) had lai^ posi- 
tive effects :s. idl three grade levels. 

This pattern of findings is consistent with the 
theory underlying Success for All, which em- 
phasizes prevention and early intmcrtf on. Even 
though the program initially addie^ students in 
grades Pre-K to 3, and tl^ mov^ to fourth and 
fifth gradcjs, the idea behind Success for All is K> 
begin students with success the first time they are 
taught hi particular, makmgceitam that students 
gel off to a good start in reading in first grKle is a 
key concern. The pattern of tte results suggests 
that it is difficult to make a substantial difference 
with students who have aheady fallen behind and 
perhaps have already developed negative atti- 
tudes, anxiety, and other problems that interfere 
with success in school. However, if students 
begin to receive effective instmciion, tutoring. 
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and other sum»rts in first grade or cariicr, they 
can develop the skills and confidence on which 
effective ^nstmction in the later gr»ies can build. 

Does Money Matter? 

The seven SiKcess for All schools vary consicter- 
aUy in levels of resources and staff. From an 
Khicv«nem perepective, the most important dif- 
ference is between the three low-resource Chapter 
1-only schools and the high- and moderate-re- 
source schools. The high- and moderatw-resource 
schools have the numbers of tutors and f^Uitator 
support felt to be necessary tv ensure audent suc- 
cess in the primary grades; the difference be- 
tween high- and moderate-resource schools 
mostly relate to the preschool and family support 
staff. On the other hand, the low-resource 
sdK>ols have many fewer tutors and only half- 
time fiKilitators. 

In terms of reading outcomes for students in gcn- 
ciBl, ttere is not a clear difference between the 
low-resource and high- and moderate-resource 
schools. Looking across all three years of data 
(including dau reported by Slavin et al., 1990, 
and Madden et al., 1990). reading effects for stu- 
dents in goieral are somewhat better for high- and 
moderate-resource sdiods than for low-resource 
schools in fira grades, but net in second or thiid 
grades. Where extra resources do make a difier- 
er«:e is for low achievers. The lowest 25% of 
students achieved substanti.^ily beuer (compared 
to their matched controls) 'v.\ high- and moderate- 
resource schools in first a'ld third grades; in sec- 
ond pades, all Success for AU low achievers pcr- 
fom»ed far better than control low achievers. 

The benefits of additional resources arc also seen 
in measures other than achievement. High-anii 
mocfcratc-resource schools, with the exception of 
Key, have all reduced their reterttion rates to near 
zero. Reductions in retmtions have also been 
seen in low-resource schools, but they have not 
been able to essentially do away with retention as 
a school policy as have most of the high- and 
moderate-re^rce sclKjols. 

Changes in special education placements have 
been assessed only in the two high-resource 
Baltimore schooh and at Buckingham, and they 
were substantially reduced in all three schools. 
However, reducing special education placements 
for learning disabilities is an explicit goal of the 
high- and moderate-resource schools, but not of 
the low-resource schools. 



What the findings suggest is that cxistir^ C3i^r 
1 resources can be reccmfigured to imjwove 
achievement of audents in general. However, to 
make a more substantial difference with the low- 
est-achieving stuctet^ who are most at risk for re- 
tention and sfxxM education, additknal resources 
arenee(ted. 

The importance of additional resources used in a 
coordinated fashkm to provide whatever is neces- 
sary for each child is illustrated by the case of 
Tavon (not his real name). Tavon. a student at 
Oty Springs, lives in a Baltimore housing pro- 
jea He had completed kindeigaiten the year 
before Success for AU began at Oty Springs. 
According to his teachers' reports, Tavon was 
already headed toward seiioi» trouble. He was 
angry and aggrssive, dealing witti both teasers 
and other students as if they were out » get him. 
Tavon had to be removed from class frequently 
because of his distumive behavior. He had little 
energy to put into his learning when he was in 
school, and l^ was not in school very consis- 
lendy. When Iw did come to school, he usually 
arrived late, closer to 10:30 than 8:30. 

Tavon was bom when bis moU^r was a young 
teenager. His mother fdi helpless. She wanted 
her son to be successful Imt had few resources to 
help him, being hardly more than a child herself. 
Her son's response to the school was just like his 
mother^. The only way die knew how to react 
to her son's problems was to become angry and 
aggressive. In the first weeks of first grade, 
when the school contacted her about problems 
that Tavon was having, her response was to 
stomp into school cursing, threatemng to take him 
out of this sclwol sii^e it couldn t deal with him. 

Coordinated efforts by teacters. the facilitator, 
family suppon team members, and the family 
have worked to turn things arourKl for Tavon. 
After the social worker madb U» mother feel wel- 
come, she was able to &icourage her to participate 
in parenting classes held at City ?:wings. aw be- 
came more confident in her aWlity to handle her 
son. With concrete assiaancc from the atten- 
dance monitor, attendance started to improve. At 
first the school called her cariy every monung to 
get her started early erM>ugh to get her son to 
school. For a while, the attendance monitor met 
the mother halfway to school to provide support. 
Everyone made a concerted effort to make 
Tavon's mr lhcr feel welcome at school, helping 
her to feel bener about herself. 
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Even as his behavior improved, Tavon still had 
veiy serious academic pn^lems; oii all tests given 
at the beginning of the first grade, he showed no 
evidence of having learned anything in kinder- 
garten. Tavon was given an instnictional pro- 
gram in which he could be succcssfiil and was 
given one-to-one tutoring which not only pro- 
vided the academic support that he needed but 
also gave him emotional ^ppon. His tutor was a 
special person with whom he could share his 
satniggles ami success^. 

The story is a successful one. As Tavon's 
mother began to work coqxratively with the 
sdKXd, Tavon's attitude toward school improved. 
He still has a strong temper, trnt he is teaming 
how to deal with angiy feelings in a constructive 
way. Tavon is in school on time every day. 
Learning still does not come easily for him, but 
he knows that if he works hard, he can learn, and 
he is making steady progress of which he's very 
ppDud. 

Tavon's experience, which is like that of many 
students in Success for AU, shows the importance 



of resources applied to students' individual 
needs. The numberofperswi-hours invested in 
this (me child is sta^eraig, and he is reeling 
below grade level Tavon's successes and those 
of similar multi-problem chUdrai do not make a 
lai^e difference in the overall amm s^ev&am. 
level of the sctool. Init they do make a large dif- 
ference in the achievement of (he lowe^ 25% of 
students and on relation latK and special educa- 
tion placonents as well as oi many outcomes that 
are more difficult to messure. 



There is still much to learn about Su«»» for All. 
The ime effects of an eaiiy imerventkm {uogram 
cannot be deteimii^ until stuctents have been in 
the program for many years. Questions about the 
relative imp«:t of differmt lesounx Icvds. differ- 
ent conTiguraiions of staff, and differeitt com- 
munity and school contexts require more schools 
than the seven studied so far. Yet the findings 
from research evaluating Success for All provide 
cause for optimism about the effectiveness of 
prevention and early intervention for disadvan- 
taged students. 
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Characteristics of Success For All Schools 



Sdnol 



Location Enndlmem Elhniray 



I^fceni Years In Resouce Number BiU-Day Addl Family FulVHatf-TinK 

Free Lunch Pmpgram Level ofTmctfs Preschool? Kinderganen? SuppoftSlaff FaoBiator 



AbbtMision 
EfemefUtty 

City Springs 
Etenxaniary 

Dallas Nkholas 
Ekmenlary 



BidtinKMc 



Babirorae 



BabinxHc 



Dr. Bernard BaliimcMC 
Hanis Etemcniary 

HaiTM^ Tubman B^tinxNe 
Efefnefttary 

Francis Scou Key Philadelphia 
Lkmcniary 



Budcingham 
Etemeniary 



Berlin. 
Maryland 



550 
500 
439 
634 

475 

622 

530 



97% Black 
99% Black 
99% Black 
100% Black 
100% Black 



55% Asiui 
21% White 
21%Bl»:k 

50% Black 
50% White 



83% 

97% 
98% 
94% 
94% 
96% 

40% 



High 



High 



Low 



Low 



Low 



Moderate 



Mo&aatc 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 

Yes 



Yes 
No 
No 
No 

Yes 
Some 

No 



21/2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 



FiiU 
FoU 
Half 
Half 
Half 
Full 

thdf 



21 



ERIC 



22 
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Table 2 

Reading Outcomes, Abbottston Elementary School 



ALL STUDENTS 

SFA CONTROL ES 
Raw GE Raw CE 

Prt'KiadergerteH a>36 

Pretest 26.40 26.80 

(8.67) (8.53) 

Merrill 3.13 3.59 ,33^ 

(1.67) (1.S5) 

TOLD 7.06 8.00 -0 17 

Picture (3.25) (5.55) 

Vocal>ttiarj> 

TOLD 6.69 5 ^p^g 

Sentence (4.53) (5.»e) 
Ittitation 

Mean ES -0,12 

Pretest 29.20 32.60 

(8-36) (8.69) 

Merrill 4.65 <.oo ,0.5,. 

<0.93) (1 21) 

TOLD 12. so 11.30 +0.27 

Picture (5.20) (4.90) 
Vocabttlarj' 

TOLD 11.40 10.30 +0.15 

Sentence (7.20) (7.20) 
Imitation 



Woodcock 7.15 g.6o 
Letter-Word (3.40) (3.60) 

Mean ES 



♦ 0. 15 



+ 0.28 



Key: 



a 
* 

*• 



p < .10 

p < .05 

p < ,01 

p < .001 



15 "^'^ 



Table 2 (Continued) 



ALL STUDKNTS 
SFA CONTROL 
Raw GE Raw GE 



ES 



Grade 1 
Pr€t«st 



Dtsrrell 
Oral 

Durrell 
SlUnt 

Woodcock 
Lttttr*Woril 

Woodcock 

Word 

Attack 

Mean ES 

Grade 2 
Pretest 



Durreli 
Oral 

Durreli 
Silent 

Woodcock 
Letter-Word 

Woodcock 

Word 

Attack 

Mean ES 

Grade 3 
Pretest 



Durreli 
Oral 

Durreli 
Silent 

Wooiicock 
Letter-Word 

Woodcock 
Word 
^ itack 

Mean ES 



336 , 46 
(73.32) 

7.72 
(7.77) 

(7,26) 

19.71 
(«.21) 

7*14 
(5.8a) 



n»58 

339,53 
(68.21) 



2 ,2 



2 . 0 



1 . 8 



2 . 5 



4,76 
(4.49) 

2.59 
(3.80) 

16.59 
(5.17) 

2.78 
(3,62) 



1 . 5 



1 . 7 



318,39 
(80 .78) 



r»44 

319 .27 
(77.78) 



14.23 3.3 
(9.51) 

10,00 2.6 
(7.87) 

25.43 2.9 
(7.74) 

10.14 3.5 
(6.47) 



9,73 2 . 5 
{6.87) 

6.64 2.0 
(6.19) 

21.57 2.2 
(6.71) 

5,14 2.4 
(4.93) 



A-*43 



365.49 
(57 ,52) 

19,72 
(7.23) 

16. 14 
(7.15) 

30.56 
(5.41) 



4 . 2 



3 . 6 



3 , 6 



11.35 3.7 
(6.40) 



366.26 
(56.26) 

x8,28 
(8.27) 

10.28 
(7.98) 

26.28 

(6,63) 

9.58 
(5.95) 



LOWEST 2S% 
SFA CONTROL 
Raw GE Raw («E 



EH 



1.7 to. 66»** 



1.4 41.07 



♦0 . 60»** 
41 . 20*»» 

40. 88 



239. 86 
(41 . 22) 

2.29 
(3.58) 

2.29 
(3.22) 

15.71 
(4.03) 



n-15 

249.91 
(26,67) 



♦0 . 66»** 



40 . 54' 



♦ 0 . 58*»*^ 



41 . 01' 



40 . 70 



4.0 40 . 17 



2.6 +0 , 73*** 



2,5 ^0 . 65' 



3.1 -^0.30 



40.46 



1 . 3 



I . 3 



1 .5 



3.79 2.0 
(3.29) 



1.71 
(2,70) 

0.71 
il.49) 

12.07 
(3.34) 

1.36 
(2.44) 



1.2 40 . 21 



1 . I 41 . 06» 



1.2 41.09 



202 . 90 
(30 .73) 

5.00 
(4.83) 

4.00 
(3.27) 

17.10 
(5.63) 

4.50 
(3.03) 



n^lO 

209.20 
(27 .54 ) 



1 . e 



1 . 6 



1 .5 



2 . 0 



3.20 
(2.52) 

1.80 
(3.46) 

15.20 
{5,07) 

0.90 
(2.02) 



n»-10 



293 . 00 
(25 .90) 

17.60 3.9 
(6.79) 

15.20 3,5 
(8.44) 



28,30 
(4.90) 

10.00 
(5,64) 



3 . 0 



3 2 



295 .00 
{23 .41) 

12.80 
(4.34) 

6.60 
(6.60) 

23.80 
(7.91) 

5.50 
(3.69) 



1,5 41 . OO* 



40 . 84 



1.5 40,71 



1.2 40 . 64 



1.4 +0 . 37 



1.3 41.78 



40 . 88 



3.1 +1.11' 



2,0 f 1 . 36^ 



2,1 f 0 , 57 



2.1 f 1 . 22' 



41 . 06 



ERLC 



16 



24 



Table 3 

Reading Outcomes, City Springs Elementary School 



ALL STUDENTS 

SFA CONTROL ES 
Raw GE Raw GE 

Pre'Klmdtrgarttm n-2B 

Pretest 27,30 27.30 

(7.94) (7.59) 

Merrill 2.58 1.50 87* 

(1.24) (1.24) 

TOLD 7.08 6.16 +0.20 

Picture (4.72) (4.55) 
Vocabulary 

TOLD 9.91 2.50 .^3 5i»*» 

SestCBce (5,25) (2.11> 

ImltatioB 

Mean ES +1.53 

Kim49rgert»n n->28 

Pretest 25.30 27.60 

(7.83) (7.68) 

Merrill 4.07 4.07 o.OO 

(1.20) (1.07) 

TOLD X2.43 t.l4 +1 09* 

Plctnre (4.72) (3.92) 

Vocabulary 

TOLD 11,43 7,07 

ScBtCBCe (7.40) (4.90) 
InltatioB 

Woodcock 8.14 8.43 

Letter- Vford (3.61) (4.31) 



♦0 . 89' 



-0 . 07 



Woodcock 1.77 .27 ^1 

Word (2.44) (.91) 

Attack 

Mean ES +0.71 



Key: 










P 


< 


.10 


• 


P 


< 


.05 




P 


< 


.01 


*•* 


P 


< 


.001 
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Table 3 (Continued) 



SFA 



ALL STUDENTS 
CONTROL 



£S 





Raw 


GE 


Raw 


GE 




Prettit 


357 . 74 
(64. le) 


B»38 

358.45 
{66.90} 






Oral 


3.t4 
(4.42) 


1 . 6 


4.53 
(5.59) 


I . 7 


-0 .12 


Darrtll 
Sliait 


3. 21 
(4.47) 


1.5 


2.58 
(4.98) 


1.4 


4^0.13 


Woodcock 
Lcltcr-Word 


17. 2» 
(4.16) 


1 . 6 


16.45 
(5.75) 


1.5 


*0 . 15 


Woodcock 

Word 

Attack 


5.13 
(3.35) 


2 . 1 


2.32 
(3.S8) 


1 . 7 


♦ 0 . 73*»'> 


Mtaa ES 










■fO . 22 


Grod^ 2 
Prftt9t 


325.24 
(64 .26) 




-42 

326.12 
(65.09) 






Parrtli 
Oral 


7.43 
(5.21) 


2 .2 


5.81 
(5.05) 


1 . 9 


+0.32" 


Darrtll 
SlIeBt 


5.19 
(4 .70) 


1.6 


3.81 
(4.04) 


1 . 6 


-fO.34 


Woodcock 
Letter-Word 


20.43 
(5,31) 


1.8 


18.29 
(5.31) 


1 . 6 


♦0.40* 


Woodcock 

Word 

Attack 


5.14 

(3.72) 


2 . 1 


2.83 
(4.04) 


1 . 7 


♦ 0 .57** 


Meea ES 










f0.41 


Gfttdt 3 
Pretest 


480.05 




n«43 

481.71 





Durrell 
Oral 

DurrcII 
Silent 

Woodcock 
Letter-Word 

Woodcock 

Word 

Attack 



(125.47) 

4.3.78 
(7.22) 

9.51 
{6.85} 

25.27 
(5.66) 

7.62 
(4.95) 



3 . 2 



2 . a 



2 . 3 



2 . 6 



(124 .34) 

14 54 
(10. 16) 

10.05 
(8.37) 

24.05 
(7.93) 

7.24 
(6.03) 



3.4 -0.07 



2.6 -0.06 



2.2 +0.15 



2.6 40 . 06 



LOWEST 25% 
SFA CONTROL 
Raw GE Raw GE 



ES 



378.09 
(32 .57} 

1.45 
(2.70) 

0.91 
(1.87) 

15.73 
(2.49) 

4.36 
(2.87) 



n-lO 

27B .09 
(32 .57) 



1 . 2 



1.1 



1 . 4 



2.0 



263.70 
(25.43) 



328. 09 
(58 . 93} 



0.91 
(2.43) 

0.36 
(1.21) 

12.55 
(3.08) 

0.64 
(2.11) 



1.1 <^0.22 



1.0 40.45 



I . 2 



1 . 3 



♦1 .03* 
♦I .76** 

-t-0 .87 



D»10 

264 .50 

(25.17) 



5.20 1.8 
(4.83) 

3.80 1.6 
(3.33) 

17.60 1.6 
(3.44) 

3.30 1.8 
{3.1«) 



4.20 
(3.58) 

.'»,.2) 
(3.68) 



1.6 40.28 



1.5 40.16 



17.20 1.5 +0.09 
(4.37) 



1.60 

(2. '7} 



1.5 +0.75 



+ 0 .32 



n-ll 

332 .00 
(57.25) 



8.36 2.3 
(3.20) 

5.82 1.9 
(3.16) 

21.18 1.9 
(3.92} 

4.27 2.0 
(3.04) 



5.09 
(4.56) 

4.00 
(4.38) 



1.8 +0.72" 



1.6 +0.42 



17,09 1.5 +0.87* 
(4.70) 



1.55 1. 
(2.02) 



+1 .35* 



Meao ES 



+ 0 . 02 



+ 0 .84 
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Table 4 

Reading Outcomes, Chapter One Only Schools 

ALL STUDENTS 

SFA CONTROL ES 

Raw Raw 

Prt-Klndtrgarttn n-SS 

PrctCIt 3i,50 31.50 

ta.15) (8.73) 

Merrill 2.86 3.7s 

(1-53} (C.49) 

TOLD $.00 7.43 

PICtore <4.59> (4.22) 
Vocabulary 

TOLD 7.21 f.03 +0.25 

SfiOtCBce (4.75) (4.80) 

iBltatfon 

Mean ES +0.08 

Kimdwrgarttn n>48 

Pretest 29.30 31.80 

(8.41) (8.72) 



-C .14 



■fO . 14 



-0 .09 



♦1 . 18** 



Merrill 4.2x 4.29 

(1.02) (0.91) 

TOLD 13.45 8.71 

Picture (4.28) (4.02) 
Vocabulary 

TOLD 12.71 8.13 +0 96* 

Seatence (8.21) (4.75) 
Imitation 

Woodcock 9. 5 J 8 75 +0.17 

Letter-Word (4.41) (4.53) 

Woodcock 1.76 0.67 +0.89 

Word (2.90) (1.23) 

Attack 

Mean ES +0. 62 



Key: 








a 


P 


< 


.10 


• 


P 


< 


.05 


• • 


P 


< 


.01 


•<>* 


P 


< 


.001 



V) 27 



I 



Grad* I 
Pretest 



SFA 
Raw 

345.11 
iS3. 09) 



ALL STUDENTS 
CONTROL 
GE Raw GE 
n-73 

345.52 
{«2 .77) 



Table 4 (Continued) 

ES 



LOWEST 25* 
SFA CONTROL 
Raw GE Raw GE 

240 . 81 



DarrtU 


5. 


78 


1 . 


9 


5 


.07 


Oral 


{«. 


20) 






(4 


.81} 


Darrell 


4. 


38 


1 , 


, 7 


2 


.77 


SlitBt 


14. 


86} 






(3 


.71) 


Woodcock 


17, 


55 


1 . 


. C 


16 


.48 


Letter-Word 


(«. 


08} 






(5 


.23) 


Woodcock 


S. 


89 


2 


. 2 


2 


.66 


Word 


(4. 


91) 






(3 


.92} 


Attack 














Mean ES 














Gmd* 2 








B-74 




Pretest 


3i». 


34 






368 


. 93 



1.8 -t-O . 35 

1.4 40 . 43 

1.5 +0.20 
1.7 ♦0.82» 

*0 .40 



246.27 
(20.58) 

0.67 
(2.09) 

X.33 
(2.58) 

11.47 
(5.04) 

1.73 
{2.69} 



Durrell 
Oral 

Durreil 
Silent 

Woodcock 
Letter-Word 

Woodcock 

Word 

Attack 

Mean ES 

Cradg 3 



(63 .08) 

12.95 
(7.95) 

8.76 
(6.28) 

25.34 
(7.04) 

8.59 
(5.80) 



3 . 1 



2 . 4 



2 . 3 



2 . 8 



(63.78) 

9.51 
(6.56) 

6.62 
(5.21) 



2 . 5 



2 . 0 



22.26 2.0 
(6.40) 



5.04 
(5.11) 



2 . 1 



_ • 

f 0 . 52 

+0.41* 
+ 0 . 48** 
+0 . 69*** 

+ 0 . 53 



Pretest 


491 . 


41 




(95 . 


30) 


DnrrcH 


17. 


,13 


Oral 


{» 


.19) 


Durrell 


13 


.21 


Silent 


(8 


.54) 


Woodcock 


27 


.44 


Letter-Word 


(7 


,05) 


Woodcock 


9 


.50 


Word 


(6 


.43) 


Attack 






Mean ES 







n-71 

490 . 92 
(94 . 34) 

3.B 16.03 3.6 

(8,05) 

3,1 11.46 2.8 
(7.77) 

2.8 25.94 2.5 
(7,61) 

3.0 B.7S 2.9 

(6.46) 



40 . 14 



+ 0 .23* 



+ 0.20 



+ 0 . 11 



+ 0 . 17 



1 . 0 



1 . 2 



1 . 2 



1 . 5 



{19.76} 

1.60 
(2.64) 

0.67 
(1.45) 

12.07 
(3.21) 

1.27 
(2.37) 



283 . 89 
(41 . 10) 

8.63 
(4.90) 

6.32 
(6.68) 

22.47 
(5.98) 

6.16 
(3.53) 



n-19 

282 .74 
(42 .91) 



2 . 4 
2 . 0 
2 . 0 
2 . 2 



5.79 
(4.10) 

3.89 

(3.02) 

17.89 
(4.86) 

1.63 
(2.06) 



1 . 9 



1 . 6 



1 . 6 



1 . 5 



376.06 
(49.26) 

9,56 
(4,26) 

7.67 
(6.30) 

23.39 
(4.91) 

5.33 

(2.43) 



nol8 

376.50 
(48 . 60) 



2.5 



2 . 2 



2 0 



2 . 1 



10.67 
(7.36) 

(6.14) 

22.28 
(7.26) 

4.78 
(5.30) 



2 . 7 



FS 



r 
'L 



1.2 -0.35 



1.0 +0.46 



1.2 -0.19 



1.4 +0.19 



♦ 0 . 03 



♦0. 69* 
+0.80» 
+0. 94* 
+2 .20»»* 

+ 1.16 



0 . 15 



2,2 +0.06 



2.0 +0 . 15 



2,0 +0.10 



+ 0 . 04 



ERIC 



25 

20 
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Table 5 

Reading Outcomes, Francis Scott Key Elementary School 

ASIAN STUDENTS NON-ASIAN STUDENTS 

SFA CONTROL ES SFA CONTROL ES 

Raw GE Raw GE Raw GE Raw GE 

Kimdergmrt.'it n-79 n»76 

Marrlll l.9€ 0.»1 +0.91** 3.61 3.2« +o 38* 

Pcabody 7.2? 4.87 +0,«0* 9.37 +0 63** 

Picture (4.60) {3.99) <4.81) (4.85} 

Vocabulary 

TOLD 3.82 2.35 +0.72** 10.83 9.20 +0.28 

SCBtcnCC (2.78) (2.04) (7.11) (5.78) 

IinltBtion 

Woodcock £.29 5.83 +0.16 7.15 5.89 +o 53* 

Letter-Word (3.20) (2.82) (4.01) (2.36) 

M«an ES +0.60 +0.4 6 

(Language) 

Language 2.32 1.90 +0.7 7** 

ProflcleBc; (0.74) (O.54) 

(IDEA) 

Gradt 1 n»93 ii»lOO 

Durrell 5.44 1.8 1.27 l.l +1.71*** 5.08 1.8 4.68 1.7 +0.1D 

Oral (4.76) (2.44) (3.79) (4.21) 

Durrell 3.45 1.5 0.84 1.0 +i.3i5*** 4.77 1.7 3.56 1.5 +0.32 

S;feilt (3.51) (1.92) (3.48) (3.7«) 

Woodcock 17.87 1.6 11.37 1.1 +i 32*** 19.56 l.fi 17.88 1.5 +0.27 

Letter-Word (7.26) (4.92) (4.47) (6.32) 

Woodcock 5.51 2.1 0.98 1.3 +2 21*** 6.13 2.2 4,55 2.0 +036 

Worif (4.64) (2.05) (2.94) (4.37) 
Attack 



a 



Mean ES +1 , 6?, 

(Reading) 

Language 3.27 2.84 +0.35 

Prt'flciency (1.52) (1,23) 

(IDi;A) 



Key: 

• p < .10 

• p < .05 
p < .01 

••• p < .001 



+ 0.26 
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Table 5 (Continued) 



ASIAN STUDENTS 
CONTROL 



ES 



SFA 



NON-ASIAN STUDENTS 

CONTROL ES 





Raw 


GE 


Raw 


GE 






Raw 


GE 


Raw 


GE 






Ditrrell 
Oral 


11.00 
(5.10) 


n-116 
2 . 8 


7.05 
(3.94) 


2 . 1 


♦ 1. 




10.52 
t5.42) 


n«*127 
2 . 7 


10.48 
(5.94) 


2 , 7 


40. 


01 


Dtfrrtll 
Stunt 


1.79 
(4.49) 


2 . 2 


4.87 
(4.11) 


X . 7 


+ 0, 


71**' 


7.58 
(4.80) 


2 . 2 


8.71 
(5.71) 


2 . 4 


-0 . 


20 


Woodcock 
Letter-Word 


25.63 
(5.56) 


2 . 3 


19.82 
(5.38) 


1 . € 


+ 1 , 


08*'» 


25.14 

(5.1$) 


2 . 2 


23.86 
(6.31) 


2 . 1 


40 . 


20 


Woodcock 

Word 

Attack 


S.14 
(5.94) 


2 . « 


3.35 
(3.94) 


1 . 8 




22*" 


8,95 
(5.61) 


2 . 4 


7.95 
(5.20) 


2 . 3 


40. 


19 


Mean ES 
(Reading) 












00 










40 . 


05 


Language 

Proriciency 

ilDEA) 


4.21 
(1.47) 




3.26 
(1.14) 






83 














Cr0d0 3 
Dorrell 
Oral 


13.92 
(7.36) 


a-105 

3 , 3 


11.95 
(4.73) 


2 . 9 




42* 


14.69 
(7.58) 


ni-111 
3 . 4 


15.52 
(6.19) 


3 . 5 


-0 . 


, 13 


Durrell 
Silent 


10.55 
(6.23) 


2 . 7 


9.44 

(5.11) 


2 . 5 


40 . 


. 22 


10.76 
(6.56) 


2,7 12.95 
(10 .76) 


3 . 1 


-0 , 


20 


Tf If V«. Ilk 

Letter- Word 


(7.10) 


2 . 2 


27 12 
(6. 19} 


2 , 5 






26.56 
(7.36) 


2 . 7 


29.98 
(5.73) 


3 . 1 


^ 0 , 


,60* 


Woodcock 

Word 

Attack 


8.39 
(7.03) 


2 . 4 


8.42 
(5.63) 


2 . 4 


-0 


. 01 


9.24 

(5.77) 


2 . 9 


12.28 
(6.14) 


3 . 4 


-0 , 


.50* 


Mean ES 
(Reading) 










+ 0 


. 07 










-0 


. 36 


Language 

Proriciency 

(IDEA) 


4.66 
(1.63) 




4.76 
(1,56) 




-0 


. 06 















Key: 



p < .10 
p < .05 
p < .01 
p < .001 
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Table 6 

Reading Outcomes, Buckingham Elementary School 



Pretest 



Ourrel 
Oral 

Darrcll 

SllCDt 

Woodcock 
Letter-Word 

Woodcock 

Word 

Attack 

Mean ES 

Gradg 2 
Pretest 



Durreil 
Oral 

Durreil 
Silent 

Woodcock 
Letter-Word 

Woodcock 

Word 

Attack 

Mean ES 



ALL STUDENTS 
SFA CONTROL 
Raw GE Raw GE 



ES 



LOWEST 25% 
SFA CONTROL 
Row GE Raw GE 



220.28 
(31.47) 



19.20 
(2.97) 



15.29 
(«.92) 

9. 86 

{5.6i>> 

29.90 
(3. 61) 

14.48 
(5.10) 



223 .08 
(30.61) 



5.16 1.8 
(3.24) 

4.21 1.6 
(3.58) 



1 . 7 



7.40 2.3 
(5.27) 



4.63 
(3.49) 

2.99 

(3.53) 

17,00 
(5.19) 

3.72 
(3.47) 



n«58 



3 . 5 



2 . 5 



3 . 1 



4 . 7 



1.7 -J-O-IS 
1.4 +0.35 

1« +0,42* 
l.» +1.06** 

♦ 0.50 



188 . 00 
(23 . 16) 

4.48 
(4.65) 

3.71 
(3.73) 

19.14 
(4.81) 

8.00 
(7.66) 



a->14 

189 . 00 
(24 .21) 



1. € 



1. 6 



1 . 6 



2 . 4 



1.43 
(1.90) 

0.86 
(1.57) 

12 .57 
(«.13) 

1.00 
(1.91) 



306.22 



n"18 

303 .33 













(19. 


02) 






(20. 99) 


16.70 


3 . 


7 


-0. 


23 


11 


.41 


2 . 


8 


10.96 


(6.20) 










(3 


.84) 






(4-79) 




2 . 


5 


40 . 


02 


7 


.56 


2 . 


2 


6*46 


(6.42) 










(2 


.00) 






(6.38) 


29.55 


3 . 


1 


+ 0. 


Ofi 


26 


.69 


2 . 


4 


25.56 


(4.44) 










(2 


.37) 






(3.66) 


12.00 


3 . 


5 


40. 


41* 


13 


.44 


4 . 


6 


5.89 


(6.07) 










(5 


.57) 






(2,15) 



1 . 3 



2 . 3 



ES 



1.2 41.60 

10 4l,82* 
1.2 +1.07* 



43.66 



42 . 04 



2.7 40.09 



2.0 40.17 



2.2 40.34 



40. 05 



43.51 



41 . 03 



Key: 



a 


P 


< 


.10 


* 


P 


< 


.05 


• • 


P 


< 


.01 


*** 


P 


< 


.001 



o 
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